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Ee oRIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ny AMERICAN GRUMBLER. 
No. VI. 
The first thing which struck me on entering the town 
FE gihaachester, was the number of tall chiraneys belch- 
Bing up columns of heavy black smoke. We found the 
I aoeets filled with people, carriages, coaches, and great 
F qits aded with bales of cotton, all indicating a thriv- 
» Ping commercial place. The streets are not regularly 
F hid out, but are more so perhaps than Liverpool, and 
F dey have innumerable well stored shops. We saw no- 
! F bing like the equipages of gentry or nobility here; all 
: hing quite work-a-day- like and plain. The dead colour 
BE dithe bricks and the light-tax mar the appearance of 
‘the private houses, but the public buildings, the churches 
patticolarly, are possessed of fine exteriors. A shilling 
fw procured us entrance to the town hall, which has 
‘Fm fresco paintings in the domes, and the council or 
F exions’ room has furniture of oak. 

While gaping about the place, I caught sight of 
Alolphe and his love, perched up on the hind seat of 
the outside of a coach, bound to Hull, whence they were 
feembark for Hamburgh; I hope to see them never 
& win on this side of the water. 

We visited Christ Church—shilling entrance—said to 
ie oeest in the place ; and its Gothic arches, paint- 
the carved oak choir, and its chapels—one be- 
to the Stanleys, and another to the Tafords of 
Word Park—all bespeak antiquity, independent of the 
‘fa back dates on many of the tombs within its pre- 
fet, A woman was our cicerone. She showed the 
Wr! parts, and among other things, pointed to the 
Pte in one of the aisles wherein Malibran was buried. 
‘ hits early days the church was Roman catholic, and 
by ‘o this day preserves all its features, little changed by 
. introduction of pews. 

“his pleasant enough to see one of these old churches, 
ow sets the ghosts of all the old stories and tales 
and education to galloping through one’s brain 
lismemory to look at; it almost makes a reality of 
Wietmng of “Lord Lovel and Lady Nancée.” These old 
‘ es and old tombs accord well with the romance 
t ature, of which each one of us has a dose; we view 
H iain el the glow of feeling that pootry lights up in 
} Abe nd for this, the older the monuments and 
me rotten the bones the better, and the higher rise 
the virtues of those to whom they belonged in the esti- 
Milin of the living. But what are the dead Stanleys 
Sided Tafords of Taford Park to me or to you? Let 
‘Wiphophorus of their bones light their descendants to 
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deeds of honesty, instead of the spot where they are pre- 
doomed to putrify in all the stateliness of their ances- 
tors. No sane man can expect me to mourn for all the 
vead, whether insignificant or illustrious, or whether 
they remembered me while living, as proved in the last 
will and testament, or fot. Yet a man who leaves a 
large fortune—even though he cannot take it with him 
—deserves a monument to show how generous he was 
on his death-bed! or rather, how generous are his heirs. 


We visited the “ Blue Coat Hospital” of Manchester, 
founded in 1651 by Humphrey Chetham—* Grudge not, 
reader, to go through so long a porch, for I assure thee 
it leads unto a fair palace! to as great a master-piece 
of bounty as our age hath afforded. This Mr. Chetham, 
by his will, bearing date 16th December, 1651, gave 
£7,000 to buy a fee-simple estate of £420 for ever, for 
the education of 40 poor children, in Manchester, at 
school, from about six to fourteen years of age, when 
they are to be bound out apprentices. They must be of 
poor but honest parents,” and in sound bodily and men- 
tal health. “Indeed, he intended it for a seminary of 
religion and ingenuity, where the aforesaid boys were 
to have diet, lodging, apparel, and instruction.” The 
will provides for the increase of the number of boys with 
the increase of the estates; and at present the limit is 
double that which it was at the foundation of the hos. 
pital. 


The prescribed uniform dress of the boys consists of 
an upper garment of blue cloth, a short-waisted surtout 
—made in the fashion of the times when the hospital 
was founded—with an undér petticoat of yellow cloth, 
blue worsted stockings, a blue cap resembling a Highland 
bonnet, and a pair of linen bands, like those diminutive 
slobbering-bibs worn under some chins in the pulpit. 
They are instructed in reading, writing and accounts, 
mathematics, English grammaz, geography, &c., so as 
to qualify them for the several trades and occupations in 
which they must be hereafter employed. Thus, while 
the worms eat Mr. Chetham himself, the boys eat his 
estates’ revenue. Mr. Girard should have said poor boys, 
and not orphans. Do tell me how that affair gets on;—- 
I fear there are too many commissioners, and agents, 
and officers, who will be so much intoxicated by the 
salary and the glory of controlling a free school, that 
they will scarcely find time to teach the boys any thing 
excep. to find the way through the great pile in which 
they dwell. I trust that there will be found native 
Americans enough to fill all the posts of honour and 
profit in the institution, without paying an agent travel. 
ing expenses to seek starvelings in the purlieus of Eu- 
ropean colleges. When will Americans learn to esti- 





mate themselves, and cease to dandle foreigners into 


favour simply because they are from abroad. “ From 
London,” “From Paris,” is a sufficient guarantee for 
the honesty and excellence, not only of tailors, boot- 
makers, mantua-makers and milliners, but also for peda- 
gogues and professors of all sorts. However, it is a 
weakness of human nature to be gulled by such means; 
how can we be superior to our race? When shall! we 
find a pamphlet describing Girard College, list of its 
oficers, &c., sold at the door for the gratification of 
visiters, who will pay six cents for so much knowledge? 


To return to the Blue Coat Hospital;—we were con- 
ducted through the library, which contains about 20,000 
volumes, by one of the pupils of the college, dressed in 
coarse materials after the fashion above described. The 
boy was about thirteen years cld, with an humble, ser- 
vile, stupid expression of face. He recited in a shrill, 
monotonous voice a history of the several trifles as they 
presented themselves in succession, somewhat thus :— 
“ That sword belonged to General Wolf—that long skin 
is a snake—that animal to the right, crawling down the 
wall, is a lizard, and that to the left is a tortoise—and 
further on, them arrows and that bow belonged to the 
Indians,”—he then moved forward—“ that is an ancient 
stiletto, and that is a piece of the armour of Humphrey 
Chetham.” In this way he conducted us through the 
library, which is contained in a long narrow gallery, 
into a large old-fashioned reading-room, where he re- 
sumed—* That table of oak has as many picces in it as 
there are days in the year, namely, three hundred aud 
sixty-five,”—that is the sword of Oliver Cromwell—that 
arrow belonged to Robin Hood—that shoe belonged to 
Queen Elizabeth.” It has a heavy heel, two inches 
high, a thick sole, and, to judge from its size, Queen 
Bess had a shocking big foot, and what is quite as re- 
markable, it has not gone out of fashion among the 
ladies even of this presont day in England. I hope Vic- 
toria will bring about a change in this matter, for I hate 
women with big feet. We now entered another room, 
wherein there is a portrait of the founder of the hospi- 
tal, and some carving. The boy continued his recital— 
“That is the portrait of Humphrey Chetham—that cock 
crows whenever he smells roast beef—and that is the 
pelican feeding its young with its own blood. Gentle. 
men,” continued the cicerone, “ please pay me the fee— 
any thing you like above a penny a piece.” We gavo 
him a shilling, and being conducted down the much- 
worn stairs, he asked whether we would step into the 
kitchen and taste the bread and ale. On this being 
declined, he threw aside his official bearing, and, with 
one or two other boys, drew forth some paltry bead-work, 
which they offered for sale, urging us to purchase be. 
cause it was their only means of obtaining pocket- 
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money. Now I trust there is nothing to be met with 
in the United States half so contemptible as this farce 
was to me. The boy told me he had been reciting these 
histories fur three years; probably an interruption would 
have forced him to begiu each one de novo. 


” After lunching at a pastry-cook shop, in a private, 
dirty room up one pair of stairs, on Jot mutton pies and 
etrawberries and cream, we visited one of the extensive 
cotton manufactorias, wherein are employed 1,500 peo- 
ple, who labour twelve hours daily, in attending 1,200 
loonis and a corresponding number of spinning jennies, 
kept in motion by three steam engines of 70 horses’ 
power each. The workies, particularly the young fe- 
males, were blanched, and wore an unhealthy appear- 
ance. Having gone through the establishment, ascend- 
ing and deseending from story to story on a platform 
moved by steam, we came out of the din, and were met 
by the proprietor. It was not until we had given satis- 
factory testimonials that we were neither manufactur- 
ers nor mechinists, traveling through the kingdom to 
steal inventions—the idea of a Yankee going to Eng- 
land to find any thing more ingenious in the way of 
contrivance js laughable—that we were permitted to 
enter the penetralia of this muslin-making edifice. The 
proprietor was a clean-looking gentleman, rolled up in 
as much British arrogance of bearing as would hang 
about his person. He told us that he had been in Phi- 
ladelphia; that manufacturers did not like to exhibit 
their machinery lest it should be copied, to the injury 
of her majesty’s interests. This peroration got him 
into a declamatory paroxysm; he launched out in.praise 
of England, of its increase in population, and said,— 
“There it is where you Americans err—you think the 
United States is the only country that improves; but, sir, 
you are mistaken—England, sir, improves every day, sir. 
Down to the reign of Eliaabeth, the greater part of the 
houses in cunsiderable towns had no chimneys; the fire 
was kindled against the wall or in the centre of the 
room, and the smoke found its way out as well as it 
could by the rvof, the door, or the windows. Chafing- 
dishes were in general use, or the hole wherein the fire 
was made was covered with iron before the family re- 
tired to rest. Neither were chimneys known in cot- 
tages till this time, and they were not used in the farm. 


houses of Cheshire till the year 1616; the fire was in [ 


the middie of the house, against a hob of clay, and the 
oxen lived under the same roof, Now, see the differ- 
ence—look at the tall chimneys around you—think of 
the kitchen ranges—and see how our cattle are accom- 
modated, This, sir, is but an illustration of the march 
of improvement in England, See our commerce now 
and what it was when Elizabeth granted the charter to 
the East India Company, see our manufactures, our 
canals, our railroads, our unriva!2d literature, freedom 
of the press, and our glorious established church. Sir, 
this tide of advancement has not come to high water here 
any more than it has in the United States. As I have 
said, we are daily improving; England has nut reached 
the suramit of her glory, she has neither rival nor com- 
petitor in any thing, nor never will have!” 


How constantly do we find certzin grades of English 
abtruding upon Americans the praises of England, and 
damning the United States by comparison; and this, teo, 
usually comes on after introducing the subject by con- 
gratulating you that all the old prejudices which grew 
up out uf the wars were fast wearing out, and now, as 
nations speaking the same language and springing froin 
the same stock should be, we are on most friendly and 


cordial terms of intimacy ;—and we swallow the decla. 
ration with as much gusto as a maiden does the first 
praises of her charms, withou* stopping to perceive that 
it is false, and that the English hate us for our early 
triumph and for our present rivalry in trade. But strip 
from England the charm which grows out of our ori- 
gin—take away the sort of filial feeling with which 
Americans regard her—take her out of the glowing 
light in which her glorious deeds have set her—and I 
suspect she will fall very much in the estimation even 
of those who view her from a distance. I wish to im- 
press it upon you that the English love us not in spite 
of all our courting and praising, and the deference paid 
by us to British opinion in many things, if nut in all. 
This manufacturer seemed to fear we should place 
him too low in the relative grade of social standing, for 
he said that, knowing he had descended from an ancient 
family—antiquity is synonymous with respectability, 
though “his blood crept through scoundrels ever since 
the flood,”—knowing he was of an ancient family, hc 
felt himself to be equal to any in the land, with few ex. 
ceptions. Alas! that we cannot respect all families, 
even though they be ancient, because sume in England, 
as history tells us, were highwaymen, and freebooters, 
and buccaneers, and these were knighted and ennobled. 
He remarked that he was contented in his position 
while he could acknowledge he had superiors, but in 
the United States all were levelers, and when we could 
not raise ourselves up, we wanted to pull others down. 
At 5 o’clock, P. M., we left Manchester, remarking, 
by the way, that every inch of land available to agricul- 
ture is under neat cultivation ; even the little strips be- 
tween the fences and the railroad were planted with 
vegetables, At 64, P. M., we reached Liverpool, tired 
enuugh, as you may imagine, and our mirthfulness 
soured by the enormous doses of English arrogance 
cast in our teeth almost at every step. 
I have thrown these notes together hastily ; decipher 
them at your leisure. 

(To be continued.) 
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DEATHS FROM IMAGINATION. 
From Mrs. Bray’s “ Letters on Devonshire.” 


About forty years ago, when the churchyard of Ta- 
vistock was open by night as well as by day, two brothers 
had the tool-hardihood to wait till midnight in the church 
porch on midsummer eve, and look through the keyhole, 
in the expectation, according to the popular belief, of 
seeing al! those who were to die in the course of a year 
from that time, enter the church. Crede quod videas 
et vides. They saw themselves. Very soon afterwards 
they both died, and were buried in the same grave; and 
as a mark of the more than ordinary impression which 
the story produced upon the inhabitants of the town, 
the bells were muffled at their funeral. 
Among the tragie stories which Mrs. Bray has pre. 
served in these volumes, is one of'a lady in the reign of 
Charles I., who in some fit of caprive demeaned herself 
so towards a suitor whom in her heart she loved, that, 
believing himself utterly discarded, he joined the king’s 
army, and found the death which he desired in the Wattle 
of Newbury. In obedience to her father, she afterwards 
married an officer on the parliainentary side; but on the 
marriage day, feeling tuo surely that her heart was 


and relating the cause, and requesting that she might 


were. written on the envelope beneath a black seal :— 


“ When I am dead and cold, 
Then let the truth be told.” 


by the imagination, but by the will 
8 


death ;—they had seen (as, they be 
ghosts, and the expectation of death 
disease. In neither case was there a 


carried prisgn with it.’ In the poem, i 


very beautiful, but of an extremely irritable 


broken, she wrote a letter, expressing that conviction, 


be buried near her first and only love, These words 


According to her own presentiment, she died, and on 
her death.bed pointed to the cabinet, and to the part of 
it where the paper would be found in which the cause 
























































































This was a case in which death WAS Occasi Yiu 
it Was a me 

: Of the fe 

eved) theip a 
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in the former the desire of death oer inf 
morse. Mr. Polwhele relates a tragedy in wa 


Mr. Coleridge’s poem of the “Three Gra vas 


uicide. The Tavistock brothers dic 
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founded upon a story well known in the nej 4 
where it occurred, and which we have heard pp ey 
the sufferers had nothing with which to bs the 
selves—they were the innucent victims of a wich 
revengeful person. In this point the Cornish: 

differs from it. A man named Thomas Thom, 

lived in the village of Drannock, in the pari 
nearnas, courted tis first cousin, Elizabeth, and: 
understood that he wes engaged to marry ro, 
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even, as the event shows, to madness. Sume 
ment occurred between them, and he, either to pins ae 
her, or out of resentment, paid particular at, nn 
another young woman, whom, on a Sunday Ac} 
he accompanied to a methodist meeting. 
knowing this, and concluding that she was diseay 
him, took a prayer-book, folded down the 109th 
aud taking the book with her into an adjacent ge | jae 
hanged herself. As soon as Thomas eame T 
preaching, he enquired for her, and hearing that she 

had not been seen for two or three hours, he exclaim. 

ed, “Good God, she has destroyed herself” whenee it 
was inferred that she had threatened to do so in cyne, 
quence of his desertion, or that he apprehended 
catastrophe from the violence of her disposition, Bus 
when he found that she had indeed committed salt 
murder, and had seen the leaf filled with 

she had marked as her dying imprecation upon him, be 
cried, “] am ruined for ever and ever!” Endeayg 
however, to escape from the thoughts and feelin 
pursued him, he removed from Drannoek to } 
Change of place brought with it no relief; the curse be 
believed, was on him, and “attributed to it er 
misfortunes befel him, and they were not a few, 
was several times hurt and even maimed in the 
in which he worked. He carefully avoided the eveniy 
service on the 22d day of the month, and dreaded to 
near a reading-school lest he should hear the fatal 
read as a lesson. Frequently in his dreams he saw th 
deceased looking at him vindictively, and holding opm 
the marked passage; and he was often heard to ery Ou 
“QO, my dear Betsey, shut the book! shut the book!” [fy 
the forlorn hope that if he were to marry and havea fame 
ly, his thoughts might be drawn off from the one misgy 
able subject which possessed him night and day, he pai 
his addresses to many young women in Marazion, but 
they looked upon him as a doomed man, and asked him 
cruelly, whether he wished to bring all the curses int 
109th psalm upon their head? At length, nearly a 
years after the suicide, he obtained a wife, and lif 
with her long enough to have two children. But th 
poison continued its operation, and in the third 
his marriage, and 37th of his age, on Friday, 0 
20th, 1780, he died—of the curse. On the fall 
Sunday he was buried at St. Hillary, duri i 
service; funerals, it seems, being coca at such 
times in that part of Englanl, as christenings& 
chorchings are in some other parts. “ But here,” # 
Mr. Polwhele, “observe a strong coincide1.ce of citt 
stances; for while the body lay in the church, tod 
astonishment of all the congregation, wh» knew, th 
the 109th psalm had caused his death, that very 
came to be read in the ordinary course. Agai 
event there was more than sixty to one; and-thatl 
funeral should also happen on a Sunday at foord’ 
in the afternoon, exactly corresponding to the 
which the girl destroyed herself, is another remat 
occurrence. It does not appear, however, that thsi 
dictions of the psalm were verified after his de-4 
any ill effect on his family; for both his childrens 
before himself, so that they were neither fathe 
forced to beg their bread; and his wife took cafe 
frustrate the curse of perpetual widowhood designé 
her, fur in 1784 a young man brought her ts St 
church, when she was married a second time. 
dreadfal example of perfidious courtship made 
awtul impression on the young men in the neigot 
hood, that no instance of broken: faith occurred ® 
considerable time; and in the parish of St. 
where the tragedy was best known, though the a 
av>rage number of marriages since the year Liam 
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of that secret grief which had consumed her was dis- 
closed. 


been only fifteen, no less than one-and-forty cou 
married in the year ensuing Thomas's death.” a 
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ae ison acted slowly here, because it ap- 
i i ee resiated as much as possible by the 
: the aqua tofana was not more surs in its ope- 
i, Y ona the northern Indians, if a juggier 
os secret revenge, the threat often proves fatal, 
@: the belief prevails that the juggler possesses the: 
; hich he pretends, fear brings on a@ inortal 
“ wits object; and a threat of this kind sometimes 
ode of the whole family. Hearne was sup- 

ud by an indian leader to possess this art, and was 
I sseaned by him to kill an Indian who was not 
Man ihree hundred miles off. He was under great 
' to this Matonabbe, who was very urgent with 

‘a that his own life was in danger from 

+ and [earne, to please him, not expecting that 
Mrarm could possibly ensue, made a rough sketch on 
oi r of two men struggling, the one holding 
to the breast of the other. “ This is me,” said 

“eting to the figure with the bayonet, “and the 
jg your enemy.” He then drew a pine tree uppo- 
the figures, with a human hand coming out of it, 

sad over the tree & large human eye. This paper he 
Matonabbee, and advised him to make it known 


ablicly as possible. When the leader came to Prince 
ort. the following year, he told Hearne that 
drawing had done its work: the Indian was in per- 
it health when he heard of it, but almost immediately 


. , same gloomy, refused alt kind of sustenance, and in a 
Ps 


4 few days died. 
aa ; — 


_ EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Fourteenth Volume.—The opening of a 
But § new yolume affords the editor an opportunity 
to holding a little conversation with his friends, 
Wie readers of this work, which he is always 
math to omit; he has cstablished the custom 
{thus speaking, and again resorts to it with 
e view of stating some facts of interest to 
FE literature. : 
‘1 Since the establishment of this Library on 
‘ihe most diffusive principle, the United States 
ave exhibited rather an unusual spectacle. 
The currency has experienced a succession of 
hocks which have engulfed in oblivion the 
santile fame, not only of many publishers 
booksellers, but almost half the business 
portion of some extensive communities. ‘The 
'y was established in peaceful times, when 
‘Wemittances of paper at par every where effect- 
@i the object for which they were designed. 
had no difficulty in applying the money 
jeeived, to payments for paper and printing, 
td the publisher had a surplus to apply to his 
lerate wants. During this period we were 
with excellent subscribers, made so 
h by good intentions and the facilities 
Which a good currency gave to all. A change 
fame over the country, and to us‘a change of 
Prospects was the result. We had an increased 
@eulation for our publication, and decreased 
“Wlurns; our moderate profits were converted 
| Wa bare sufficiency to meet current expenses; 
pe I, cheered by approval from the highest 
1] ters, and patronised by those whose ap- 
j -, 


ay 


l was reward greater than the gratifica- 
‘tons of avarice, we have persevered through 
“these several periods of national calamity, till 
‘Weifind a sum due the publication which would 
@ *arle the prudent, and satisfy any moderate 
Mbition. By economical management, kind 
Wention on the part of agents, and by cutting 
Of those who have evinced a determined in. 
| Mention to our just demands, we expect still 
SW be enabled to make our regular issues of 
it literature to those who appreciate and 

‘WW for it; fostering the growth of taste, and 
_ Reding the healthy appetite for reading which 
_ ¥% rapidly increasing in our noble country ; 
_ alts extending by means of the press the bene- 
influenze which so copious and so con- 


stant an effusion of moral literature may be 
expected to have upon society. 

The editor is sometimes the last person to 
know how his selections are approved of, but re- 
cently several circumstances have come under 
our notice which manifest to us the strong hold 
which “ Waldie” has taken of the public mind; 
it is, we are satisfied, a work appreciated where 
it is read; and though every book we insert 
may not exactly suit every reader, we have the 
general acknowledgment that in the main we 
have published such a series of works in our 
thirteen volumes as will probably command the 
sale of the complete sets at an advanced price 
the moment we are unable to supply them, 
which event must occur very shortly. 

With regard to our selections of books, they 
have always been made for the family circle, 
with a strict view to their purity and suitability 
to being read aloud. The task of finding new 
works of this universal adaptation has been a 
difficult one; if the object has been accom- 
plished, it is not extreme self-complacency to 
say that it has been done while very numerous 
attempts by others have always failed. Great 
efforts, we are sensible, must be made to main- 
tain the humble literary reputation which is an 
element of success. With reference to this 
point we may say, that victory, so far as gained, 
shall not lull us for a moment into security or 
indifference, So long as the present editor 
retains the power and the opportunity to select 
that he has retained for nearly seven years, the 
public shall benefit in the same degree by our 
cheap invention. 

With regard to the Journal of Belles Lettres, 
we@say it without hesitation that we were the 
the first to convict and expose the press of its 
venality in its connection with the booksellers; 
puffing, when we commenced our labours, had 
been carried to the extreme of imposition; we 
have lived to witness a reform in this particu- 
lar, and having shamed some, outlived others, 
and witnessed a beneficial change in many in- 
fluential presses, we can now safely devote 
these outside columns to such literary selec- 
tions as our numerous foreign periodicals and 
correspondents + best furnish. Wishing to 
our friends and Peaders the same resource from 
literature that we have enjoyed, we commence 
with renewed alacrity to cater for our fourteenth 
volume ; the first book must be looked upon as 
the earnest of our success; a more absorbing 
one is not to be found in our previous tomes. 


Athenian Institute:-—We are enabled to state 
that the committee of the Athenian Institute 
has already made its arrangements for the en- 
suing winter. The following gentlemen have 
protaptly accepted the committee’s invitation ; 
among them the members and numerous fre- 
quenters of the lectures will recognise many 
of their favourite orators, and some who are 
new on this arena, 


Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Ludiow, 

Judge Hopkinson, 

Rev. Mr. Bethune, \ 
Professor Henry Reed, 
Dr. Robert M. Patterson, 
Dr. Robley Dunglison, 
William B. Reed, Esgq., 
Rev. M. Todd, 

John M. Read, Esgq., 

Dr. John K. Mitchell, 





John K. Kane, Esq., 





Dr. C. D. Meigs, 
Professor A. D. Bache, 
Dr. John Bell, 

Robert Hare, Jr., 

B. Gerhard, Esq. 


This ficurishing institute deserves and re- 
ceives the highest reward which public ap- 
proval can give it—the regular attendance of 
audiences so numerous as to regularly fill a 
room holding 1500 individuals. 


John Smith's Letters, with “ Picters to 
Match.” §. Colman. New York, 1 vol. 18mo. 
The letters and “ picters” are truly just about 
a match. 


Siz Weeks in Fauquier, &c. By a Visiter. 
S. Colman, New York. Small 18nio. Perkins, 
Philadelphia. 


This little work consists of a series of letters, 
written in a grateful and sincere spirit by a 
gentleman whom we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing at the springs last season, whose health 
was very much benefited by his residence 
there. He describes the route thither via 
Washington, and thus gives the first introduc- 
tion to Fauquier :— 


“The first impressions of the stranger on arriving 
here, especially if it be his first visit to a watering 
place in Virginia, cannot be otherwise than agreeable. 
The friendly shake of the hand, the true Virginia wel- 
come—“ right hearty” and sincere—which he receives, 
from the principal manager, will cause him to feel that 
he is not,a stranger in a strange land, but ameng those 
who are ready to participate and enjoy, in: common with 
himself, all the comforts, pleasures and recreations of 
the valley of Fauquier.” 


To the above we readily endorse, and quite 
as unhesitatingly the following :— 


“There is something altogether sui generis in the 
character and bearing of a true Virginia gentleman. 
Neat and unostentatious in his appearance; courteous, 
not fawning, in his uddress and manners; he seeks not 
to prepossess himself in your esteem by outward and 
unmeaning show. There is no cant, no disingenuity or 
hypocrisy in his character. Frank and ingenucus in 
the expressivn of his sentiments, if he give unintentional 
offence, he is ever desirous to seek immediate forgive- 
ness. Find him where you may—at home, abrcad, or 
in the valley of his own mountains, his casual acquaint- 
ance may unexpectedly prove to you, imhealth, the kind- 
est friendship, and in sickness, the most watchful and 
aflectionate sympathy. Virginia! the land that gave 
birth to Washington, Henry, and Marshall !” 


Several cases of recovery from severe disease 
are given, all sufficiently authenticated. We 
trust to be able, by the end of the season, to 
add an humble addition to the list of restora- 
tions. : 

The writer continues :— , 


“ Those who seek this favoured spot from enfeebled 
health, require, as they find themselves rapidly ad- 
vancing to convalescence, no great effurt of the imagi- 
nation to fancy it more lovely and enchanting than the 
fabled charms of the valley of Russelas. Renewed as 
they »~e in the outward, and possibly in “the inward 
man,” society bas for them renewed and increased at- - 
tractions and delights. And, as they retire from these 
lovely and much endeared scenes, “casting many a long- 
ing, lingering look behind,” te mingle again with their 
kindred, their thoughts often wander back to the Springs 
of Fauquier, as to an old ani cherished friend.” 


He is occasionally a little imaginative about 
the walks, as they are, along the banks of the 
glassy Rappahannock, seen through “ rather 
darkly.” But i is not an offensive stretch, 
and all he says otherwise of the attractions 
may be fully relied on. We recommend it to 
the notice of those who wish information about 


‘this charming watering place. 








Ske Pournal of Belles Dettres. 











The following is no doubt a transcript of the 
feelings of many, and we publish the letter on 
account of the strong practical moral it incul- 
cates. It is from a conviction that these sen- 
timents ‘are common among our subscribers 
that we hesitate to “expunge” names from our 
list, strong in the belief that, though the organ 
be inactive, it is not extinct—that it is not 
dead, but sleepeth. We object to the word 
vice—it is too harsh a term for an act of heed- 
lessness or oversight. 


Green County, Alabama, June 13, 1839. 
Mr. Waldie, 

Dear Sir,—I remit you by to-day’s mail $25, in pay- 
ment of the sum due you for your Library. Althoagh 
it can effect but little with you, yet I must say in justi- 
fication of myself, that the delay of payment has not 
arisen from any want of inclination, but from a kind of 
listless neglect, which too frequently forms tov conspi- 
cuous a component in our character, and though which 
in itself is not a glaring vice, yet is one which ought to 
be studiously avoided by evety one who desires tu place 
himself under a well organised mode of life. 

We testify with pleasure to the matter of amusement 
and instraetion contained in your Library, and the re- 
gularity with which it reaches us; and hope in future to 
act our parts better. In great haste. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 


J. G. F. 


From the London Metropolitan. 
};FHE TREE OF DEATH. 


Let the king of the grave be asked to tell 
The plant he loveth best, 

And it will not be the cypress tree, 
Though "tis ever the churchyard guest ; 

He will not mark the hemlock dark, 
Nor stay where the nightshade spreads ; 

He will not say "tis the sombre yew, 
Though it springs o’er skeletons’ heads ; 

He will not point to the willow branch, 
Where breaking spirits pine. beneath, 

For a brighter leaf sheds deeper grief, 
And a fairer tree is the Tree of Death. 


But where the green rich stalks are seen, 
Where ripe faite gush and shine, 
“ This, this,” cries he, “is the tree for me— 
The vine, the beautiful vine; 
I crouch among the emerald leaves, 
Gemmed with the ruby grapes; 
I dip my spear in the poison here, 
And he is strong that escapes. 
Crowds dance round with satyr bound, 
Till my dart is hurled from its traitor sheath; 
When I shriek with glee, no friend to me 
Is so true as the vine, the Tree of Death. 


O, the glossy vine has a serpent charm, 
It bears an unblest fruit ; 

There's a taint about each tendriled arm, 
And a curse upon its root ; 

Its juice may flow to warm the brow, 
And wildly lighten the eye, 

But the frenzied mirth of a reveling crew 
Will make the wise man sigh; 

For the maniac langh, the trembling frame, . 
The idiot speech and pestilent breath, 

The shattered mind and blasted fame, 
Are wrought by the vine, the Tree of Death. 


Fill, fill the glass, and let it pass; 
But ye who quafl, O think 

That even the heart which loves must loathe 
The lips that deeply drink ; 

The breast may mourn o'er a close link torn, 
And the scalding drops may roll; : 
But ’tis better to mourn o’er a pulseless form 

Than the wreck of a living soul. 

Then a health to the hemlock, the cypress, and yew, 
The worm-hiding and the willow wreath, 
For though shading the tomb, they fling not a gloom 

So dark as the vine, the Tree of Death. 
E1iza Coox. 


‘Jall kinds of horses ard vehicles fer the accommodation 


WHY AND WHEREFORE. 
A Quaker, as it is recounted, 
Was always on a good steed mounted ; 

.But getting married, he was seen 

“Upon a nag more dull and lean— 

His wife being seated by his side 
Upon the horse he used to ride. 
A neighbour meeting him one day, 

\ Said, “John, my friend, inform me, pray, 
Why she, who weaker is, of course, 
Should always ride the better horse ?” 
“Friend,” quoth the Quaker, “why and wherefore 
Would take too long to tell thee—therefore 
Do thou get married, and ne’er doubt it, 
Thou’lt know at once, friend, all about it.” 


Rev. Sydney Smith’s Last—On this witty clergy- 
man’s observing Lord Brougham’s one-hurse carriage, 
he remarked to a friend—alluding to the B surmounted 
by a coronet on the panel—* There goes a carriage with 
a B outside and a wasp within.” 


—___—— 


BRANDYWINE CHALYBEATE SPRINGS 
HOTEL. 


The subscriber having taken the above establishment, 
begs leave to call the attention of his friends and the 
public to the advantages of this beautiful summer re- 
treat for health, amusement anc conveniences. 


about five and a half miles from Newcastle and Wil- 
mington, and thirty-one miles from Philadelphia, is 
tuilt entirely of stone, and has accommodations for 
about 300 visiters. The premises, about sixty acres in 
extent, are very hundsomely improved, being covered 
with fine shade trees, beautiful avenues, a number of 
jets and fountains, and the celebrated Chalybeate Spring, 
which is second to none in the country. 

The other improvements are the splendid large stone 
bathing estublishment for hot and cold baths, a very 
superior ten-pin alley, two first rate billiard tables, five 
quoit grounds, target grounds, pigeon shooting grounds, 
swings and fishing grounds; also a beautiful building 
containing the miuiature Fairmount water works, which 
supplies the whole establishment with excellent spring 
water. 

A fine stable, calculated for fifty horses and vehicles, 
is attached, and is under the care of experienced and 
capable grooms. Arrangements have been made with 
a livery stable keeper of Philadelphia, who will furnish 


of those who may nut bring their own equipa; 

Mr. W. H. Russell, of y Norway heen, toon Sanat as 
steward. Mr. James M. Seymour, of Hartford, will have 
charge of the office ; and the balls and concerts wil! be 
under the direction of Mr. J. B. Dobney, the celebrated 
professor of dancing and music, assisted by a very su- 
perior band of music. The kitchen will be under the 
charge of the best French cvok in Phiiadelphia, assisted 
by well known confectioners, &c. The wines, which 
have been selected from the best stocks in the country, 
will be found remarkably good and cheap. In skort, no 
expense will be spared to revive this establishment, and 
if possible render it the best of ite kind in the United 
States. ee 

Visiters from the north can reach the springs, which 
are now open for the reception of company, in three 
hours from Philadelphia via the Baltimore railroad line; 
and those from the south will take the Philadelphia rail- 
road lire at Baltimore, arriving at the springs in four 
hours. Tames M. Sawperscn, 

Of the Merchant's Hotel. Philadelphia. 

June 17, 1839. 


—— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


IF Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


May 24,—Francis Rotch, Butternuts, N. Y. 

—— 22,—Thomas M‘Cormick, Niagara, U. C. 
—— 22,—Peter M‘Callum, do. do. 

—— 22,—Archibald Gilkeson; do. do. 

—— 28,—N. B. Williams, Cape Vincent P. O., N. Y. 
—— 23,—George Gray, Clarksville, Te. ' 
June 5,—Mrs. T. E. Monroe, Macon, Ga. 

May 5,—Miss Lydia Belding, Hot Springs, Ark. 
April 1,—Ben. T. Cushing, Milwaukie, Wis. Ty. 
June 4,—E. D. Tracey, ., Centreville, Ga. 
May 30,—Lieut. I. Mayo, Annapolis, Md. 

June 13,—John G. Friend, Daniel’s Prairie, Ala. 
—- —Jos. Ormrod, Booneville, Mi. 


The hotel, which is situated in Newcastle county,| 

















Agents for this Work, 
MAINE.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher, : 
VERMONT.—Monrrzuire, Goorge P, Walton, 
MASSACHUSETTS.— , W. Hs, * 
Worcester, Clarendon Harris, — a 
CONNECTICUT. - ; 
New Haven, B. & H. No 
Hartrorp, Roderick White, a 
RHODE ISLAND —Pawrvcxer, J. Minty 4 
NEW YORK.—New Yonrx, Peter Hi a 
and Water Street. ll, Corner 
Ausurn, B. R. Peck. 
West Point, J. H. Holt. a 
Hopson, P. Dean Carrique. 
Ausany, W. C. Little. a 
Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 28 
Urica, Wm. Williams, Grosh & Hutchingga, 


ry 


RS, ’ 


Porrao, A. Wilgus. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton, D. Fenton. . ‘4 
Sarem, J. M. Hannah. | 
Princeton, R. E. Horner. * 
Newark, J. M‘Iutyre. 
DELAWARE. 
WixaincTon, P. B. Porter. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Maven Cuong, William H. Sayre, 
Easton, Joseph P. Deringer. 
Porrsvit.e, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, W. Wagner. 
Prrrssuren, Johnston & Stockton, 
CuamBErssurG, Matthew Smith. 
WicxessarreE, E. W. Sturdevant. 
Caruisiz, George M. Phillips & Co. 
OHIO.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M, Day 
Alexander Flash. a 
Cotumsvs, J. N. Whiting. y 
Maumee, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevsenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 
ZANESVILLE, Adam Peters, Uriah Parke, 
Dayton, R. W. Sale. 
MARYLAND. 
Battimore, N. Hickman. 
Urrrr Mar.zoro’, G. W. Wilson. 
Camsrince, E. P. Lecompte, P. M. 
Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasuineton Ciry, Frank Taylor. 
ALEXxanpriA, Bell & Entwisle. 4. 
VIRGINIA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 7 
Norrotk, R. C. Barclay, U. H. Forbes & Ca, 
Pererssure, A. N. Bourdon. a 
Lyncusure, A. R. North. ‘a 
Portsmoutn, U. H. Forbes & Co. a 
FreperickssurG, John Coakley, E. M'Dowell, © 
University or Virainia, C. P. M‘Kennie, =” 
Wincuester, John N. Bell. 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisvittx, John M. Campbell, Jos. T. Clark, 
Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. a 
TENNESSEE.—Nasuvitxz, White & Norvell, W.A 
Eichbaum, Joseph T. Clark. s 
NORTH CAROLINA. at 
Raxrien, Turner & Hughes. : Se 
Favertrevitwe, J. M. Stedman. o 
SOUTH CAROLINA. . ma 
Craneston, John P. Beile, Wm. H. Berrett © 
Campen, A. Young. a 
Corumaia, B. D. Plant. 
Somprervitte, H. Haynesworth 
GEORGIA.—Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 
Savannan, W. T. Williams 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Natcnez, F. Beaumont, A. Marschalk. 
Granp Gur, William M. Smyth. x 
ALABAMA.—Mosiz, J. S. Kellogg & Os. He 
LOUISIANA.—New Organs, C. H. Bancroft, ~ 
Fran71sviite, J. M. Bell, P. M.. a 
MISSOURI.—Str. Louis, I. C. Dinnies & Co. 
MICHIGAN.—Derrorr, Alex. H. Sibley. - 
CANADA.—Questc, J. Tardif. 
Cornwaz, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Niagara, U. C., Alex. Davidson, P. M. 
Monrazat, N. Wilson, Exchange Rooms, 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 
Brockvittr, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamixton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Wituam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.— 








—— 18,—Wm. R. Genns, Buckeport, Me. 


Sr. Jonns, Alexander 





